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Christian Literature and the Reform 
Movement in China. 



A brief resume of the Story of the Christian 
Literature Society for China. 



Its object and method. 

The multiplication of societies and agencies is a common 
ground of complaint, and good reasons must be forthcoming 
on the part of each new claimant for sympathy and support. 
The Christian Literature Society for China is confident that 
the principles upon which it works, and the results which 
have followed its efforts, will commend themselves to all 
who are interested in the welfare of that great Empire, 
'* The Enlightened Kingdom," as it delights to call itself, 
on whose behalf it labours. 

The object of the Christian Literature Society for China 
is " to promote Christianity among the Chinese,'* and the 
special means which it employs is the distribution of suit- 
able literature, either definitely Christian in character, or 
based on Christian principles, with a view to augmenting 
the other missionary agencies, evangelistic, educational, 
medical, etc. 

The advantages of this special method require no apology. 
The great religions of ancient China were propagated by 
means of literature, and by this means also they are 
maintained. Confucianism, Taoism, Buddhism employ no 
evangelists, but depend almost entirely upon the books which 
explain their tenets and enforce their ethics. 

The literary method is, therefore, the most natural, whilst 
it is at the same time the most expeditious and inexpensive 
agency which is available ; and one which is least offensive 
to Chinese susceptibilities. 

Early neglect of Literature in Missionary operations. 

One might have been led to imagine that, since the diffu- 
sion of literature was admitted to be a legitimate and potent 
element in missionary operations, it would have been made 
an integral part of the programme of the several Missionary 
Societies, or, at all events, have been undertaken by one or 
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other of the Tract Societies which command so large a share 
of public support. At the time when the Society was first 
founded, however^ though the subject had been discussed at 
the preceding Missionary Conference in China, and a unani- 
mous expression of opinion elicited as to the importance 
and indispensable character of the work, the Missionary 
Societies, whilst warmly commending the suggestions, were 
unable to take immediate and definite action, and the Tract 
Societies felt bound by their constitutional principles to con- 
fine their activities to the supply of distinctively religious 
literature, thus excluding books, etc., on general subjects, 
in spite of the fact that there was little demand exhibited 
for publications of the former class, and the latter ap- 
peared likely not only to command an immediate market, 
but also to become the key by which an " open door, " for 
the admission of knowledge, religious as well as secular, 
might be made available.* 

There was at that time no organised scheme for the supply 
even of religious literature ; no specially qualified agents 
set apart for its production. There was indeed but little 
literature at hand for distribution, and little or nothing had 
been done to create, or even discover, a market for such a 
commodity. 

Awakening of interest in Literature as a Missionary asset. 

The missionaries were, however, unanimous as to the 
importance of this hitherto neglected agency, as the form- 
ation of the School and Text -Book Committee by the China 
Missionary Conference of 1877 testified; and its first Hon. 
Secretary, the Rev. Dr. Williamson, was the prime mover in 
that larger scheme of which the " Chinese Book and Tract 
Society,*' which he founded in Glasgow in 1884, was the 
initial step, and the " Society for the Diffusion of Christian 
and General Knowledge among the Chinese *' was the logical 
consequence. 

Dr. Williamson, a missionary statesman of long exper- 
ience and acknowledged ability, and many others of like 



* Note. — The action of some of the Missionary Societies in late years, in 
setting apart translators to work in connexion with th- C.L.S . and 
of the Tract Societies in making grants and in supplying electros, 
&c., must be remembered with gratitude. The Baptist Missionary 
Society is deserving of special mention for having permitted Dr. 
Richard, and, later, Mr. Evan Morgan, to co-operate : the Was- 
leyan Missionary Society for appointing Mr. Cornabv : the 
Canadian Presbyterian Missionary Society for sptting free Dr. 
Macgillivray : the Church Missionary Society for lending Mr. 
Walshe ; the Arthington Trust for sending out Miss Howser : 
the London Missionary Society, the Baptist Missionary Society, 
the Arthington Trust, the Reyner Trust, the Religious Tract 
Society, and others, for generous contributions and gifts. 



standing and authority, were profoundly impressed by the 
insufficiency of the existing agencies to bring about the 
evangelising of China, in view of the enormous and ever- 
increasing population, the immense area involved, the diffi- 
culties of communication between the far-flung regions of 
the Empire, and the incubus of ignorance, prejudice and 
official obstruction, which made a national welcome to 
Christianity well-nigh impossible. 

The educated and official classes were, practically, un- 
touched ; the only effect which the appeal of the gospel had 
produced upon them was to awaken their slumbering con- 
tempt to active hostility . Dr . Williamson, and the little 
band of leading missionaries, merchants, and others who 
shared his views, and were inspired by his visions, were 
persuaded that, under such circumstances, the leaven of the 
gospel could but slowly, if at all, penetrate to the upper 
crust of Chinese Society ; that the existing methods were 
the antipodes of the natural order in China, and diametrically 
opposed to the conceptions of Chinese sages and scholars, 
who have always insisted upon development from above 
downwards ; and that, amongst the new agencies which were 
being applied to the work of evangelisation, the rich re- 
sources of Western literature should find a place, in a 
country where books have always been employed as the 
great instruments of propagation. 

Individual efforts. 

Apart from the great work of the Bible Societies, and 
the translation of theological or devotional works, sporadic 
efforts had been made, by individual missionaries, towards 
the formation of a library of useful information on general 
subjects. As early as 1 8 1 5, Milne had commenced the 
publication of a monthly magazine, and had issued a small 
volume entitled The Two Friends. In 18 18, Morrison pub- 
lished his Voyage Round the World, Others equally far- 
seeing had followed in their train, but the total result could 
have been easily comprised within the limits of a very 
modest volume. Excluding the translations undertaken by 
the Chinese themselves, and the elementary knowledge sup- 
plied by one or two missionary magazines, there 
was, practically, no literature to furnish the Chinese with 
the information which was of the utmost importance to them 
in the political crises which impended, and no settled plan 
or correlation between the books already published. 



The first Editorial Staff. 

Dr. Williamson, in the pursuit of his ideals, was fortu- 
nate in securing the sympathy and co-operation of some of 
the ablest missionaries in China at the time, including Dr. 
Young J. Allen, who had, for some years, published at his 
own expense a monthly magazine entitled The Review of 
the Times, and had had large experience of translational 
work in connection with the Chinese arsenal at Shanghai ; 
Dr. Ernest Faber, a German missionary and philosopher of 
great learning and unique ability, and a profound student 
of the Chinese Classics ; Dr. Joseph Edkins, a philologist of 
the first rank, and an acknowledged authority on Chinese 
religious subjects ; and others, including Dr. Muirhead and 
the Ven. Archdeacon Moule, the latter of whom alone is 
still happily labouring, after forty years of intimate associ- 
ation with the Chinese people. It would be difficult to find 
at this, or at any other period of missionary history in 
China, a galaxy of talent to outshine these " stars " so 
providentially exhibited, or a " psychological moment " more 
appropriate for their conjunction in the work of enlighten- 
ment. Mercantile interests, the Consular service, the learned 
professions were also well represented, and at a meeting 
held in Shanghai, in 1887, it was decided to form the 
" Society for the Diffusion of Christian and General Know- 
ledge among the Chinese " (popularly known as the S.D.K.), 
Dr, Williamson acting as Hon. Secretary. 

For the first few years, and indeed, up to the time of Dr. 
Williamson's death, the officers of the Society had to undergo 
the usual difficulties inseparable from the work of pioneers. 
There was little or no demand for the knowledge they 
attempted to diffuse, and very little machinery available 
for the purpose. The books had first to be prepared, and 
a market discovered; but, though to the majority of on- 
lookers the work appeared to be in advance of the times, 
the sequel showed that no moment could have been more 
happily chosen. 

Appointment of the Rev. Timothy Richard. 

The sudden death of Dr. Williamson, three years after 
the launching of his cherished scheme, was a serious blow 
to the Society, but his place was soon filled, by the appoint- 
ment of the Rev. Timothy Richard, who had been labouring 
with much acceptance as a missionary in the North. 

The Book and Tract Society, which Dr. Williamson had 



founded in Glasgow, was reconstituted in 1 89 1 under 
the name of the " Christian Literature Society for China/* 
and 10 years later a London Committee was formed in 
close connection therewith, the office of Hon. President of 
both organisations being filled by Lord Polwarth, and that 
of President by Professor Crum Brown, M .D ., F .R .S ., 
both of whom, happily, continue to hold office. 

The oampaign amongst the Students. 

In China the Committee of the S.D.K. was encouraged to 
attempt a more active propaganda amongst the students 
who assembled at the triennial examinations, feeling con- 
vinced that if the prejudices which existed in their minds 
could be dissipated^ and a desire for Western knowledge be 
induced, one of the greatest obstacles to the pro- 
gress of the gospel would be thus removed. Accordingly, 
special pamphlets were prepared and distributed in large 
numbers, no less than 60,000 being thus presented gratis 
in one year alone, i.e., 1893, and \vere eagerly accepted by 
the students ; the following year, useful literature repre- 
sented by 3^ million pages of letterpress was distributed in 
this manner. At this time the Society received its first tribute 
of appreciation from a Chinese high official, viz., H. E. 
Chang Chih-tung, the Viceroy of the Central Provinces, who 
sent, unsolicited, a contribution of Taels 1,000 ( = £150) 
towards the Society's funds. 

The Chino-Japanese War. 

The war between China and Japan (1894-5) gave point 
to the warnings and appeals which the Society was con- 
stantly addressing to the Chinese ; and when the History of 
the War was compiled by Dr. Allen, and published by the 
Society, the demand for copies was so great that, within six 
months, the first edition, of 3,000, representing 3 o, o o o 
vols., was completely exhausted, and successive editions were 
necessitated. Mr, (now Dr.) Richard's translation of Mac- 
kenzie's History of tlie Nineteenth Century was in such 
request that 4,000 copies were sold within a fortnight. 

An era of prosperity nOw opened. The proceeds of 
sales, which in 1893 amounted to some £82, rose in 
1896 to £600. In the following year £1,200 was thus 
realised, and in 1898, no less a sum than £1,800 was re-n 
corded, the growing popularity of the Society, and appre- 
ciation of its efforts, being thus represented as by a baro- 
metric index. 
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The Reform moYement. 

It was largely to the students, who were the most 
ardent readers of the Society's works and magazines, that 
this altered attitude was due. For several years preceding, 
the Society had, by a wise instinct, addressed itself especially 
to them, and when 10,000 of them petitioned the Emperor 
to embark upon the path of Reform, it was only natural that 
the procedure which they commended was in close accord 
with the principles which the Society had so long advocated, 
and that an active correspondence was carried on between 
the Reformers and the Society to which they freely acknow- 
ledged their great indebtedness. Not only so, but the 
Viceroy Li Hung-chang was petitioned to address a memorial 
to the throne, suggesting that the Society's Review of the 
Times, which had borne so large a part in the genesis of 
the Reform movement, should be adopted as the official 
organ of the Chinese Government, and that 10,000 copies 
should be printed monthly for circulation amongst the 
governors and mandarins . The Chancellor of Education, 
Kiang-Piao, when applied to for advice by the gentry of 
Hunan, recommended that they should study the publications 
of the Society. The first numbers of the Reformers^ Journal 
consisted chiefly of articles borrowed from the vSociety's 
Review of tJie Times, and were published under an exactly 
similar title in Chinese. Again, when in the year 1898, 
the Reform Society issued a new collection of Tracts 
for the Times (a supplement to a semi-official publication 
dating from 1826), a large number of essays originally 
published in the Review of the Times and elsewhere by Dr. 
Allen and his associates, found a prominent place in the 
volume ; and the anti-Christian sentiments of the earlier 
work were changed into an attitude of intelligent appre- 
ciation in the newly published sequel. 

The Conversion of the Emperor. 

The good offices of the Editorial Staff were everywhere 
in request. Dr. Allen was invited to become president of a 
proposed new University ; his Chinese assistant was offered 
a Professorship in the Provincial College at Hunan ; invita- 
tions were sent by officials of high rank, asking the Society's 
officers to visit them in their homes and instruct them in the 
truths of Christianity, and the highest authorities warmly 
welcomed suggestions on questions of national importance. 
The Emperor himself gave evidence of an enthusiasm equal 
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to that of the most ardent Reformer. He accepted a copy 
of the History of the War^ and expressed his warm appre- 
ciation. He ordered no less than eighty -nine specimen 
copies of the Society's publications, and a complete set of 
the Review of the Times, including the back numbers, cover- 
ing a period of several years. He studied diligently the 
teaching of the New Testament, and gravely discussed the 
propriety of adopting Christianity as the national religion. 
He published a series of edicts of the most momentous 
character, and so seriously aroused the fears of the reaction- 
ary element in the Government that, in the coup d'etat 
which followed, he was imprisoned and virtually deposed; 
so great was the terror of the Dowager-Empress and her 
following lest the ancient customs should be abandoned. 

The new Education. 

Amongst the Edicts published by the Emperor in 1898, 
the most important were those which ordered a complete 
reform in educational methods, and it is interesting to 
notice the coincidence, if it be no more than a coincidence, 
that, only a month before these new regulations appeared, 
the Society had furnished each viceroy and governor with 
copies of a programme of modern education adapted to 
the needs of the whole Empire. 

In connection with the reaction which followed, it is only 
necessary to state that, whilst the Dowager-Empress and 
the party she represented were paramount in the Capital, 
the Reform movement still continued to gain ground in the 
Provinces, up to the time of the anti -dynastic and anti- 
foreign outbreak in 1900. Drs. Allen and Richard were 
invited to address the gentry in several places, and large 
sums of money were promised for the creation of modern 
schools. In 1900, the first public school for Chinese was 
opened in Shanghai, the local gentry contributing a sum 
equal to £4,000 for this purpose. 

/A 

The debacle and the aftermath. 

At the close of the disturbances by which 1900 will 
always be remembered as an annas funestus^ the revival 
of the reforming spirit in the north was indicated by the 
request of Yuan Shih-kai, the Governor of Shantung, that 
our Society should provide him with a list of books suitable 
for the education of Chinese officials. A modern college 
was founded in Shantung, with a missionary as its first 
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principal, and a university opened in the capital of Shansi, 
at the suggestion of Dr. Richard, our general secretary in 
China, he himself being appointed one of its chancellors. 
Edicts] were published at the instance of the Dowager-Em- 
press commanding the establishment of colleges and schools 
of every grade in all the provinces ; and, within a year, no 
less than eleven provincial colleges were reported as already 
opened. The spirit of reform had not yet, however, in- 
vaded the higher official circles, and, in many cases, the 
local mandarins exhibited the minimum of conformity with 
the imperial behests. The new institutions were of a merely 
nominal character in the majority of cases, and the teachers 
recruited almost entirely from the ranks of the old-fashioned 
scholars . The lessons which had been so painfully im- 
pressed upon the Chinese authorities, had not really pro- 
duced that profound conviction of national failure which 
should have resulted in the determination to support the 
new regime ; another war, on a much larger scale, had to 
be waged before the triumph of Western methods, when 
adopted by an Eastern nation, could be overwhelmingly 
demonstrated. It was only when Japan had succeeded in 
maintaining a successful conflict with Russia, that China, 
as a nation, was forced to admit the advisability and neces- 
sity of a complete reformation ; but the enthusiasm which 
the younger generation of students had already manifested 
did not require this extra stimulus, for, before the declaration 
of war had taken place, the sales of the Society's books, 
etc., had reached the highest level ever attained either before 
or since, viz., £3,300, or, including other publications, not 
of the Society's own production, the remarkable figure of 
£6,300. At the close of the war the death-blow was given 
to the ancient system of examination which had endured 
for some 1,300 years. The Edict of the 2nd of September, 
1905, ordered the abolition of the old degrees, and the 
conversion of palaces, temples, ancestral halls, etc., into 
colleges and schools. Native publishing houses were estab- 
lished with a view to supplying the enormous demand for 
text-books, etc. : an army of Japanese teachers invaded 
China, whilst an even greater host, some 20,000 students, 
set out for Japan.* 

New sources of supply. 

The records of sales, etc., by the Society from this point 
are of little value as registering the volume of demand : 

* Note, — The number of Chinese students in Japan is now considerably 
reduced, and probably not more than one sixth of this number remains 
at present. 




Shanghai Tramways. 
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school books had become the most pressing necessity^ and 
these formed only a small part of its stock-in-trade, the 
responsibility for the production of books of this class 
being undertaken by a special Association. An im- 
mense amount of educational material was furnished by 
Japan, and the supply was further augmented by the new 
Chinese presses which had come into existence. The 
achievement of one of these new agencies, i.e., the Chinese 
Commercial Press, in Shanghai, which reports an output of 
some 300,000 copies of one school reader, not to mention 
the numerous books of similar character which it publishes,, 
may serve to show how greatly such works were in request. 
By this time the various Tract Societies operating in China 
had increased in number until some twelve local Societies 
were reported. Chinese newspapers, which did not exist 
ten years earlier (with the exception of the Peking Gazette, 
the oldest record of the kind in the world), now numbered 
200, including a woman's daily journal, under the sole 
management of a Chinese lady editor and her female assist- 
ants. The Chinese of the east and south are now in a 
position to know something of what goes on in the west 
and north, whereas the natives of one province, not so long 
ago, were content to remain in entire ignorance of the doings 
of their neighbours in the adjoining provinces. An investi- 
gation into the conduct of the native book shops in Shanghai 
revealed the fact that, of the 5 5 then existing, 3 1 were 
entirely devoted to the sale of modern books, i.e., of books 
dealing with Western science, literature, etc., and that some 
1,200 new publications of this character were on sale in 
these establishments. The Bible Societies were the gainers 
to an astonishing extent by the new conditions thus brought 
into existence, and from this period onwards the sales of 
Bibles, or lesser portions of Scripture, have averaged nearly 
three million copies annually. 

The New China. 

Meanwhile a remarkable change had come over the face 
of the country. The new education had displaced the 
time-honoured methods. Universities, colleges, and schools 
of various descriptions sprang up in every province. The 
old-fashioned methods of travel and transport were being 
challenged by the new railways which were being con- 
structed in every direction. Hankow, in the centre of China, 
is now in direct railway connection with Europe, and soon 
it will be possible to traverse the country for 1,200 miles in a 
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straight line from Canton to Peking by rail : and from 
Shanghai in the east to proceed by steamship and railway 
to Szechuan in the west. Chang -sha, the capital of Hunan, 
at one time the most bitterly anti-foreign province in the 
far interior, is now lighted by electricity. The streets of 
Peking— once notorious as consisting of six inches of dust 
in summer, and an equal number of inches of mud in the 
winter — are now macadamised, and the rude springless carts 
of a' few years ago are giving place to elegant broughams, 
in which Chinese grandees ride in state, congratulating 
themselves on the ease and rapidity of the transit, which, 
under the old conditions, used to occupy the best part 
of a day. The journey from Tientsin to Peking, which used 
to involve some three days of torture if attempted by road, 
can now be accomplished in as many hours. Imperial 
decrees, which until quite recently were delivered by 
mounted couriers, are now flashed across China by the 
telegraph system, which operates in most directions. 

The old-fashioned night-watchman of many of the cities 
has now been replaced by a smart " Gendarmerie," and the 
Chinese " Brave," whose only badge of distinction was the 
loose tunic which he often carried on his arm, or wore in- 
side out when " off duty," is now uniformed in khaki, and 
can bear comparison in every military quality with some of 
the best fighting material of Europe. The lethargy and 
laissez falre attitude which so marked the Chinese character 
has given way to an impassioned interest in political affairs, 
of which the " national spirit," so prominent now-a-days, 
is the direct outcome. The newly -formed provincial assem- 
blies are attacking the problems which present themselves 
with a zeal which threatens to outrun discretion, and are, 
in fact, taking themselves so seriously as to require the 
reminder that their functions are deliberative and local, not 
legislative and national. 

To outline the various directions in which the principles 
of reform have been applied would occupy a volume ; inter- 
national policy, domestic affairs, religion, morality, education, 
the army, the navy, the customs, the postal service, the 
press, the stage, practically every department of national, 
civil and family life has been invaded, even the national 
{t.e.j Manchu) costume, and the distinctive appendage, the 
queue, have been subjected to criticism. Superstitious cus- 
toms have been denounced by authority ; the opium evil 
has been attacked at the root ; the practice of footbinding 
has been condemned by no less eminent a person than the 
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late Dowager -Empress ; the ghost of Feng-Shui, which so 
long pointed with menacing finger at the innovations which 
disturbed its peace, has now been laid, and battened down 
beyond hope of resurrection by the double band of steel 
which marks the path of the locomotive. 



The potentialities of an awakened empire. 

These are but snapshots of the new China as it presents 
itself to the world to-day, but in what guise it may appear 
in another decade who can foretell — when we think of its 
enormous area, larger than that of the whole continent of 
Europe by half a million square miles ; its great and ever- 
growing population, estimated by the latest returns of the 
Imperial Maritime Customs at over 438 millions, as com- 
pared with the 360 millions of Europe; its marvellous 
resources of men and material — the men representing " the 
highest intellectual race on the face of the earth," and 
" possessing the largest brain in the universe," and whose 
powers of memory, and of adaptation to circumstances, and 
whose physical fitness are unrivalled? The material re- 
sources of China, too, are such as to ensure a high place 
in the economy of the nations, including an inexhaustible 
supply of food, which renders her people independent of all 
foreign imports; coal-fields calculated at 420,000 square 
miles in extent, or seven times the total area of England 
and Wales ; iron mines of peculiar richness, in convenient 
proximity to the coal-beds, and wealth of gold, silver, copper 
and other minerals whose measure it is impossible to esti- 
mate ; petroleum springs and salt wells ; a water supply 
easily adapted to the production of electrical power in 
almost every province ; great cities, not clustered together 
in the vicinity of the sea, but situated at convenient centres 
and fairly distributed ; a country beautiful enough to in- 
spire its inhabitants with the love of nature, and a delight 
in poetry and the fine arts ; a history outrivalling that of 
all its contemporaries, and traditions of its prehistoric ages 
which are the pride and pattern of the heirs of antiquity ; a 
literature lofty in ideal, pure in sentiment, and graceful in 
expression ; a religious system equal to that of the best of 
the non-Christian nations ; and a civilisation which had 
already attained a high level when the barbarian tribes of 
Europe were little better than savages. 
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The responsibility of Christendom. 

What may not the Chinese do when their immense re- 
sources are fully developed, and they have adapted to their 
own use, and added to their own achievements, the triumphs 
of Western invention and experience 1 The consideration is 
one which may. well occupy our most serious thought, and 
engage our most careful attention. We shall not escape 
from the consequences of China's awakening by shutting our 
eyes to the fact. Failure to realise the situation and antici- 
pate its ultimate effects may entail upon the Christian world 
burdens which may prove to be insupportable. Our obvious 
duty and solemn responsibility, even on the ground of en- 
lightened self-interest alone, is to do what we can to 
direct the .present movement into safe and peaceful chan- 
nels, to allay the hyper -sensitiveness and correct the anti- 
foreign tendencies which characterise it ; and this can best 
be done by indoctrinating the Chinese, of every rank and 
condition, with a clear understanding of Christian prin- 
ciples ; the benefits which may be acquired, alike by the 
nation and the individual, by the acceptance of these prin- 
ciples and the civilisation which is based upon them. Above 
all is it necessary that Christ Himself should be presented 
to the Chinese people as the true Sage and Sovereign, 
in whom alone their own Confucian ideals are fully ex- 
emplified ; the Coming One of whom the Buddha spoke, 
in terms almost identical with those of John the Baptist ; 
and a nobler Exemplar of self-abnegation than that which 
the '* Ancient -philosopher," Lao-Tse, indicated; and these 
truths can best be conveyed to them through a medium 
which will express the highest thought of the West in the 
language of the East ; and which will take effect swiftly 
and simultaneously in every home and heart — that is to 
say, by the dissemination of Christian and general liter- 
ature, such as our Society provides ; the " general literature " 
being the necessary complement of the Christian, and, as it is 
itself permeated with Christian truth, serving as a lever 
by which an opening is made for the introduction of the 
Truth itself, the Holy Scriptures, published and distributed 
by the Bible Societies ; the various expositions and appli- 
cations of that Truth as represented by the Tract 
Societies ; and the ever-broadening wedge of knowledge 
concerning the world of nature and of men which goes to 
supplement and substantiate the Truth of Revelation. 
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The C.L.S. a direct Evangelistic agency. 

Whilst the preparation and distribution of Christian and 
general literature is the main function of the C.L.S., there 
are other aspects of its work which are of no less importance. 
It is not only a handmaid of evangelism, but is 
itself an evangelistic agency : it employs no preachers, but 
its publications speak with myriad tongues, in language un- 
mistakable, and supported by irrefragable testimony. It has 
not only succeeded in opening doors hitherto inexorably 
closed against the gospel, but it has itself entered in and 
proclaimed the evangel in unexpected quarters. It has not 
only been a means of raising the standard of education and 
efficiency amongst native pastors and evangelists, but some 
of its publications have rendered admirable service in pro- 
moting a revival of religious activity and enthusiasm. The 
popularity of its books on general subjects has been accom- 
panied by a growing demand for definitely religious works, 
and especially for the Bible itself. Impressed by the 
character of its exegetical works, the Chinese have been led 
to inquire for the Christian classics upon which these profess 
to be based, and thus a great diffusion of Christian truth 
has resulted. The very fact that our books make frequent 
reference to the Bible has led to an increased study of the 
Christian scriptures as the ultimate source of authority, 
and, amongst the first questions propounded by Chinese ex- 
aminers, under the new regime, a large proportion were 
connected with biblical subjects, thus stimulating an eager 
demand for copies of the Scriptures and an earnest study 
of their contents. 



Some Important Testimonies. 



"The Commission desires to express its feeling of the 
immense value and importance of Christian Literature, both as 
a means of instructing and building up the Church in the Mission 
Field, and as an apologetic for Christianity in non-Christian 
countries . . and the Commission would urge on all sup- 

porters of foreign missionary work, and especially on those who 
have the means to contribute largely to that work, the import- 
ance of devoting a portion of their gifts to the promotion of 
this special form of missionary work." — Judgments and recommendations, 
Commission III., World Missionary Conference, Edinburgh, igio. 

''The Christian Literature Society for China by its 

dissemination of Western knowledge in a Christian setting has 
done much to guide and help China in the crisis of her awaken- 
ing." — Report of Commission VIII., World .Missionary Conference. Edin- 
burgh, 1910. 

"The general publications of the Christian Literature Society 
are similarly useful in extending the Gospel indirectly.' 

"Though the number Is still small, relatively speaking, the 
greatest advance in the past five years has been made in reach- 
ing the educated mass — scholars, students, and in many cases 
officials also. A leading part in this advance, so far as officials 
and the literati are concerned, has been played by the Christian 
Literature Society." — Report of Commission I., World Missionary Con- 
ference, Edinburgh, igio. 

"The great question for the West is: Shall China set in 
Christian or in pagan or materialistic moulds? In my judgment 
the Christian Literature Society for China, with the good work 
of which I have long been familiar, is one of a few agencies which 
is in a position to do much to answer that question in the only 
right way. To this end, its operations should be at once greatly 
enlarged and its resources augmented. I believe tremendously ire 
the good work you are promoting." — John R. Mott, LL.D.,. 
Chairman, World Missionary Conference, Edinburgh, 1910. 

"It is a most necessary and important work. It is a thor- 
oughly evangelistic and Christian work, no matter how varied 
the list of books may be." — Rkv. J. Campbell Gibson, D.D., Swatow,^ 
Chairman of the Shanghai Decennial Missionary Conference. 

"I regard literature in that land, among a people that so 
reverence it and have felt its power for ages, as one of the 
mightiest agencies in the propagation of the Christian religion 
and in the building up in the Faith of those converted to it."— 
LoKD W. Gascoyne Cecil. 



"I can imagine no better way of raising the whole stat 
the great Chhiese people than by flooding the land with our 

literature." — Sir Thomas Jackson, at the Mansion House Meeting, 
1905. 

"God has given the key of the position for reaching 
thinking part of China, and the upper circles of Chinese So 
into the hands of the Christian Literature Society. '—Sta 

P. Smith, Shansi. 

"The publications of the Christian Literature Soclet 
China have, perhaps, done more to influence the educated 
of China in favour of Christianity than any other agency.' 

Arthur H. Smith, Author of "Chinese Characteristics," etc. 

"The publications of the Society are helping Mission 
in three important ways. First, — and foremost, they are mal 
our native preachers into live preachers by filling them 
enthusiasm, hope, and sound knowledge. Second, — they 
brought us into friendly relations with the officials who hav 
the last few years, in three different times of great pol 
strain, nobly protected the missionaries and native Christ 
Thirdty,^the scholars, who in some cases formerly refuse 
accept even a gift of books, now gladly purchase, borro 
accept a gift of the Society's books." — Rev. S. Pollard, Yunr 

"These and similar books, among the hundreds pubiishe 
this Society, may be said to have had more to do in sustai 
and directing the reform movement in China than any o 

separate agency. "--The Times. 
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